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Wee Wisdom’s Birthday 


ys Wee Wispom is celebrating another birthday—its fifty-fifth!— 
and what a joyous birthday it is. Your birthdays are happy days 
because not only Father and Mother and all the members of your family 
but all your friends as well “a their love for you in —_ ways. WEE 


Wispom’s birthday is happy for the very same reason. The letter baskets 
are full of your letters telling how very much you love and enjoy the 
magazine. 

As we celebrate WEE Wispom’s birthday there will be no gay birth- 
day cake with fifty-five lighted candles, but we know that you, our happy 
family of readers, will be sending thoughts of love and best wishes for 
another happy year. If our fairy godmother should come along and tell 
us that she was granting us our dearest wish, we could wish for nothing 
better than that. 

Each year in the birthday number of WEE WIsDOM we print as many 
different types of work sent in by readers as possible. For that number 
we can use your puzzles, recipes, songs, and longer stories (around one 
thousand words). Recipes need not be original. Songs or musical com- 
positions must be original. Stories must be original (not copied work) 
and must present helpful ideas. Songs and stories must be accompanied 
by a note from a parent or teacher assuring us that the work is original 
Material for the next birthday number (August 1950) may be sent in 
any time between now and February 1. This is your opportunity, young 
musicians and writers, to have your work published in WEE WisDoM. 

We were sorry that no one qualified on longer stories or on songs 
this year, but we wish to express our appreciation to the WEE Wispou 
readers whose material appears in this number. Marilyn Brouse, Lucille 
Walker, and Janice M. Randall sent in their favorite recipes. You wil 
find them in the Jolly Junior Recipes column on page 24. You will enjoy 
making compotes and flower vases out of your old discarded phonograph 
records, according to the directions sent in by Jimmy Myers. They ar 
on page 28. Sandy Diamond, Arthur Hunkins, Mary Lewine, and Lenort 
Fischer sent in interesting puzzles. They are on page 31. 

We are thankful to every member of our WEE Wispom family for 
making this a happy birthday. 


Editor. 
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HOPPETY.SKIP 


By Marian Kennedy 


gh 


May 


Hoppety-skip and skippety-hop; ie 
When I get started I just can’t stop! 


I try to walk, I try to run, Rar) 
But every step is a skipping one. 


I stop and then first thing I know 
I'm skipping everywhere I go. 


Mie 


a > 


/ 
Wy, ln 


a Through the yard and down the street 


WA Go my skipping, hopping feet. 
seu I wonder why it’s so hard to stop! 
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By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


The Miracle 


7>OME on, let’s explore!” Mike 
exclaimed excitedly 
when he spied the overgrown en- 
trance to the old mine. Without wait- 
ing for a reply, he pushed on up the stony slope 
ahead of the other boys. 
Twelve-year-old Arthur Baker looked at the 
black mouth of the tunnel leading into the de- 
serted copper mine and knew that. he and his 


four companions had no business entering the 


crumbling shaft. But he did not have the cour- 
age to impress this conviction upon the rest of 
the crowd. 

He had got off to a bad enough start with the 
boys as it was. He was still more than a little 
surprised and a bit ashamed that he should be 
here with them at all. He had lived in Elmdale 
for only two days so far, and on both of those 
days he had courted their disfavor. He and his 
little brown dog Teddy had more or less just 
tagged along behind them now, so he felt in 
no. position to take an active part in directing 
their actions. 

‘He knew well enough that they would pay 
very little attention to anything he might say. 
For although none of them had actually voiced 


the thought, he was certain that in their minds 


they had already labeled him a sissy. 
“It’s not that they're really bad boys,” he 
thought now. “Like Dad said, it’s just that they 
don’t place the right value on things.” 
Arthur liked the way his father looked at 
things. It was only a few weeks ago that the 


Dog 


big bronzed man had returned from a mission 
to China for the government, and they had been 
together almost constantly since that time. But 
for the fact that Dad was so busy this afternoon 
helping Mother arrange the furniture in the 
new house, they would have been together now, 
for Dad liked to do all the things a boy likes to 
> There was no one anywhere who was more 
un. 

But because Dad had been busy Arthur had 
found time heavy on his hands this Sunday after- 
noon, and with Teddy he had wandered over to 
the big open field to join the neighborhood boys. 

Arthur remembered now with what delight he 
had discovered that there were four boys of 
his own age in the new neighborhood. With the 
curiosity natural to boys, they had gathered 
around the big moving van that had brought 
the Bakers’ furniture to the little white house 
on the edge of town late Friday afternoon. 

“Boy, this is swell!” Arthur had said. “I was 
afraid I might be lonesome for my old friends 
in Arbor City, but with so many new boys to 
have fun with, I'll scarcely realize I've moved 
at all.” 

“I hope they’re good boys,” Mother had said 
quietly. 

_ Arthur had hoped so too in a vague sort of 
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way, but he hadn’t given the idea much thought 
until the following afternoon when Mike Hal- 
don suggested that they slip into old Mr. Me- 
dart’s melon patch and help themselves to a 
melon or two. 

Arthur had lagged behind for a minute, 
watching them scramble over the fence, and 
then he and Teddy had turned quietly and gone 
home. He had never stolen melons before, and 
he was not going to begin in Elmdale—not even 
if it meant being left out of the crowd. 


He had not seen the boys again until early 
Sunday morning. Elmdale had been washed 
bright and clean by a gentle rain the night before, 
and the cool fresh air put new pep into a boy’s 
blood. His four neighbors, Mike, Pete, Hart, 
and Ed, were playing baseball in the big field 
across the road when Arthur came out to stand 
on the front steps. They seemed to have for- 
gotten his lack of interest in the melon patch; 
or perhaps it was only that they wanted another 
player to make their game more interesting, for 
Mike called out in a lusty, friendly way: “Come 
on over!” 

Slowly Arthur had ambled across the road to 
lean against the fence. “Come on; you can pitch,” 
Mike offered, and then he stopped short. “Man! 
Are you dressed up!” he exclaimed. “You must 
be going somewhere.” Then he 
spied the small black book in 
Arthur's hand. 

“To church,” Arthur replied 
simply. ‘Have you all been al- 
ready?” 

, Mike laughed aloud. “He 

asks if we've been to church— 

on a morning like this!” he 

oo turning to the other 


“You mean you don’t go to 
church?” Arthur asked. 

“Not unless it’s pouring 
down rain or there’s nothing 
else to do,” Mike replied short- 
ly. “This is the kind of morn- 
ing for a fellow to be out- 
doors.” 

Later kneeling in the big, 
peaceful church beside his 
mother and father, Arthur had 
thought of Mike’s words all 
through the service: “Not un- 
less it's pouring down rain or 


“There’s been a cave-in!” 


there’s nothing else to do.” He wondered how 
God felt about Mike’s attitude toward Sunday 
worship. If a boy didn’t pray on Sundays like 
as not he did not pray on any other day of the 
week either. Looking up at his father and mother 
with their heads bowed and their hands folded, 
Arthur had suddenly felt a great debt of grati- 
tude to them. At the same moment, he had 
felt a deep pity for boys like Mike and Ed and 
Hart and Pete. 

Now however on the afternoon of this same 
Sunday he and Teddy had been led by sheer lone- 
liness to follow these same boys to the mouth 
of the deserted mine; and although Arthur 
knew in his heart that it was dangerous to enter 
the dark passageway, he did not have the cour- 
age to voice his opinion to the others. 

“They'll think I’m the most awful baby that 
ever lived if I squawk about going,” he thought 
as he pushed on up the slippery incline behind 
them. “They might even get to picking on me, or 
on Teddy, and I couldn’t bear that!” 

“T’ve got matches. We'll make some tourches 
out of these old timbers,” Mike said. “They're 
the only thing that’s really good and dry around 
here.” From his belt he drew the hatchet that he 
was carrying and began hacking at some old 
beams that were hanging overhead. 

“Be careful; you'll pull the 
whole thing down on our 
heads,” Hart warned, as what 
seemed to be the dust of ages 
showered down around them. 

“Where's Teddy?” Arthur 
asked, looking around for his 
little brown dog while the oth- 
ers worked on their torches. 

“The last time I saw him, he 
was chasing a rabbit up the 
slope,” Ed told him. 

“Come on, if you’re coming,” 
Mike said with a hint of doubt 
in his tone. “The pup’ll follow 
on after us when he gets ready.” 

“I'd hate for him to get lost,” 
Arthur faltered. 

“A dog that’s any kind of 
dog at all doesn’t get lost,” 
Mike said shortly. “I’ve heard 
of dogs finding their way home 
over more than a hundred miles 

sometimes.” 
They pushed on deeper into 
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the old tunnel, their torches making weird shad- 
ows on the dusty walls. “This reminds me of the 
cave Tom Sawyer was in,” Pete Martin said as 
they groped their way along the ghostly passage. 

“Maybe we'll find a treasure!” Hart sug- 
gested. 

“Or maybe there'll be a cave-in and we won't 
be able to get out,” Ed Soldan laughed. The 
tunnel had grown damper and narrower as they 
advanced. 

“You fellows make me tired!” Mike said 
gruffly from the front of the line. “You know 
things like that never happen 
in real life! It’s the storybook 
guys who get all the breaks. 
We'll dry up and blow away 
before anything exciting hap- 
pens to us.” 

“Well, anyway I think we'd 
better be turning back,” Arthur 
ventured at last from the rear. 


“It was late when we started in “lg aH 
here, and we've come a long mi 
way. Besides, I’m worried about ei 
Teddy!” The little brown dog 

had been uppermost in his mind 


since they entered the old mine. 


w 
iil! 


The Posthole 


It was Arthur, well in the lead, who first real. 
ized that they were trapped in the old mine. His 
torch had burned very, very low indeed as he 
neared the exit, and it trembled in his hand when 
he viewed the tumbled mass of earth and timbers 
that blocked the way. 


He stopped short and turned to the others, 
“There’s been a cave-in!” he shouted. “We can't 
get out!” His words hung like icy daggers on 
the air. 

Mike Haldon pushed up beside him quickly, 
“You don’t mean——?” 

He stopped when he saw the 
forbidding mass of stone and 
clay and broken beams that shut 
them from the outside world 
and freedom. 

Mike’s body shook for a mo- 
ment, then the wild, fighting 
fear of an animal backed intoa 
corner came into his eyes. 
“We'll have to dig our way 
out!” he cried to the others. 
“If we don’t, we’ll—we’ll-——’ 
He couldn’t finish. Throw. 
ing down his torch, he felt on 
his knees, clawing frantically 


Suppose he should become lost By Mildred Lawrence at the earth and stone. 

in 'be “No one knew we were com- 
unable to is way home ing up this way.” Pete’s voice 
again. Arthur was not even sure Daddy porthole, and “They won't know 
that he himself, if put on his I slid in : where to look for us.”’ He was 
own, would be able to follow Clear up to my waist, clear on the verge of tears. 

the winding trail through the up to my chin. “There’s no use shouting,” 


woods and along the creek 
back to the small white house 
at the edge of Elmdale, espe- 
cially in the dark, and he was 
almost certain that darkness 
must already be falling outside. 

“Don’t throw cold water on things just when 
we're having fun!” Mike said gruffly. “You 
didn’t have to come, you know.” 

“But I think maybe Arthur's right,” Ed said. 
“Our torches are burning pretty low. We have 
to have light to get back on.” 

“Oh, well, whatever the crowd says.” Mike 
gave in grudgingly. The passageway had grown 
narrower and lower so that at times it was 
necessary for them to stoop. Mike could not 
work his way around to the head of the crowd. 
“You lead the way back, Baker,” he said over 
the heads of the others. | 
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Daddy said: 
Without a doubt 

A brand-new post has be- 
gun to sprout!” 


_ something about us! 


Ed said, “because no one will 
hear us.” 

“At least we're not under the 
pile of stuff,” Hart remarked. 

“No, that’s one blessing,” 
Arthur agreed. But then his 
voice caught suddenly in a fear that was not 
for himself. “But Teddy—Teddy might be!” 
He fought back a sob. “Maybe he had just started 
to follow us into the tunnel when the ground 
caved in!” 

Grief was written so plainly on Arthur's face 
that for a moment none of the others dared to 
voice his opinion as to the fate of the little dog. 


Then Mike, who was still on his hands and 
knees digging wildly at the overwhelming pile 
of earth before them, spoke up gruffly: “Stop 
worrying about that dog,” he ordered, “‘and do 
(Please turn to page 27) 


“Gracious! 
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Words and Music by Mary Blatt Koch 


Hap - py lit - tle choo- choo train, Goes chug-ging down the _ track. 
" In the tun-nel, out a- gain, Up the hill and back. back. 
Slow - er goes the choo - choo train; Stops right on the track. 
=. 
D.C. 
“Wait!” shouts the flag - man, “Till we set the sig - nal back.” (Clack!) 
; > 
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A Two-Part Serial by 
Gardner Hunting 


author of 


“Think of That!” 
“The White Chip” 
“Lighted Signs” 


The Trout 
that couldn't 
swim 


Part Two 


BB THE more he thought 
about it the more he wished 
he could do something to get even 
with Max. He began to wish that 
something would happen to Max 
that would humble his pride, may- 
be even hurt him, so he wouldn’t act so smart. 
Billy thought he just about hated Max; only he 
knew that hating people was all wrong, the very 
opposite of trusting the good. 

Max went on jeering and teasing and scaring 
and splashing and ducking Billy. Billy went on 
nursing the wish that Max would get hurt, and 
then he began to think about tricks he could 
play on Max. He could soap the springboard 
sometime so Max, taking one of his reckless 
dives, would slip and fall. Maybe he could find 
Max’s swim suit and tear or cut it up. Maybe he 
could place a pail of something—paint perhaps 
—-so that it would fall on Max when he opened 
a door or leaped up a springboard ladder. He 
could even put something hard in the pool that 
wouldn’t show plainly in the water—a cake of 
ice maybe—that the show-off diver wouldn’t 
see, and when he dived into the water he would 
hit it and knock himself dizzy. 

One day when Billy grew hot all over think- 
ing about such things his mother asked him sud- 
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denly what he was so excited about. He was 
ashamed to tell her and knew it was because 
he was not thinking of the good at all. 

If trusting the good, which was God, was like 
trusting the water, the way to trust was just to 
let go all over and take it easy and not worry or 
be angry, but just “let the dust blow by’! So 
every time he thought about how mean Max 
was he just stopped still and said to himself, 
“Let the dust blow by.”” He found he didn’t get 
hot and bothered nearly so much. Finally one day 
when Max got mean and ducked him in the pool 
Billy just didn’t struggle, but he held his breath 
and came up laughing instead of strangling! 

Billy thought about this incident afterward. 
Well, if what you used would grow, like a 
muscle, maybe if he would think something good 
about Max the good about Max would grow! 
Max was a good swimmer, he thought. Max was 
a dandy diver. Max was brave, almost too brave 
sometimes. Max was smart in school. Sometimes 
it was hard to think of any more good things 
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What the Story Has Told 


Billy Trout couldn’t swim! Max Martingale loved 
to make fun of Billy’s name, and the whole seventh 

de jeered at the Trout that couldn’t swim! Billy’s 
father tried to explain to him that the name Trout 
was no funnier than Martingale, and Billy’s teacher 
Miss Braintree thought her name was as funny as 
Billy's. 

Billy's mother knew he was old enough to learn to 
swim and that he could do it if he would trust the 
water to keep him up just as he trusted God to take 


stunts that made the other boys gasp in admiration. 


care of him. 
Billy was as much afraid of Max and his jeering 
as he was afraid of the water. Max loved to do daring 


He would yell, ‘““Gangway!” and rush out and dive off 
the springboard. When he came up he would throw 
water in the face of some smaller boy or grab one and 
duck him until he choked. Billy was afraid he would 
grab him, and so long as he was afraid of Max and 
the water he could not learn to swim. 


about Max, but Billy began to get interested, 
for it was kind of exciting to realize that what 
you thought about and thought about did seem 
to happen. It was like making a magic wish that 
would someday come true. He began to make a 
wish about Max. He wished that good things 
would come to Max instead of things that 
hurt. It wasn’t easy to wish this. Sometimes it 
seemed all hooey; his face grew hot when he 
thought how the gang would hoot at the idea. 
But Dad and Moms wouldn’t hoot, and they had 
lhad more experience than the gang. 

So wishing good things for Max became a 
sort of habit with Billy. He began to wish he 
could do something for Max; he would probably 
never have the chance, but if he did he would 
do it, he thought. 

Then one day the chance came, so strangely 
and so suddenly that it seemed like a kind of 
miracle. One of the girls who went to Billy’s 
school lived next door to him. Myrtle Piper was 
her name—talk about funny names! Myrtle was 
‘one of the girls who often went to the pool to 
swim on Saturdays. But on this Saturday, she 
camé home almost at once and told Billy: “Aw, 
they let all the water out of the pool to clean it. 
We can’t swim again until next week!” 

Billy thought nothing much about it then; he 
was busy making a boat in Dad’s shop out in the 
yard. Myrtle went on home, and it was not 
until that evening that he remembered what she 
had said. Then Moms sent him to the drugstore 
for some tooth paste, and he heard some fellows 
talking at a table where they were having ice 
cream. 

“They are so!” was the first thing Billy heard 
one of the boys say. 

“They can’t get in,” asserted another boy. 

“Oh, Max Martingale’s got a key to the gym!” 

“They'll get expelled if they get caught!” 

“Well, there won’t be any lights on at the 


pool; what fun is there in swimming in the 
dark?” 

“Just fun maybe.” 

Billy paused then to listen; and presently he 
knew all the boys knew. Max Martingale and 
“Fuzzy” Williams had been overheard to say 
that they were going swimming in the school 
pool that night. “For no reason at all!” Max had 
said; but Billy suspected that it was likely be- 
cause boys were forbidden to be on the school 
grounds at night, and they thought it would be 
just a lark to break the rule. A key to the gym 
might not be hard to get; and the inside door 
of the gym opened on the schoolyard back of 
where the pool was. Quite probably Max and Fuz- 
zy would get away with the prank. Then it~ oc- 
curred to Billy that here was a ready-made 
chance to get even with Max; he had only to 
call up the school principal or someone else in 
authority and inform him. This would get the 
boys into trouble that might prove serious, __ 

But all. at once Billy found out a curious fact; 
a good habit is as hard to break as a bad one! 
He had been thinking good things about Max, 
and the idea of playing a mean trick on him was 
not welcome now. 

At home he found a note from Moms telling 
him that she and Dad had gone to call on some 
friends and would “be gone for an hour or two,” 
so Billy curled up on the divan to read. He was 
deep in Popular Mechanics when, without warn- 
ing, a thought leaped into his mind that terrified 
him. Max and Fuzzy had gone to swim in the 
school pool in the dark, and there was no water 
in the pool! Max might dive recklessly from the 
high springboard without first discovering that 
the concrete basin was dry! To dive twenty feet 
onto the stone-hard bottom of the pool might 
injure him terribly or even kill him! 

Instantly Billy knew that he must do some- 
thing now. He didn’t know just what to do. It 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 
Dear Father-God, 

I’m trusting You 


To care for me this 
Whole day through. 


was already late to warn the 
boys, maybe too late! There was 
no way to telephone to them or 
to anybody else who could stop 
them. Of course they might dis- 
cover that the pool was empty; 
but the chances were they 
wouldn’t, not until they dived 
into it! They must be warned— 
if it were possible to warn 
them! 

The school was nearly a mile 
from Billy Trout’s home. He 
had no key to the gym. There 
was no other way to get into the 
school ground except to climb 
the high wire fence around it, 
and the fence had raw, ragged 
barbs of wire at the top that 
made climbing it dangerous. Of 
course he could stand outside 
and yell a warning to the boys 
on the inside; but suppose Max 
should make one of his wild 
runs out of the gym and back 
to the pool to swing himself 
up the ladder and dive from the 
high springboard! How could 
Billy hope to see him, or hear 
him or make him hear or pay 
attention to shouts halfway 
across the big school yard? Max 
wouldn’t pay any attention if 
he did hear! So Billy must go— 
must run with all there was in 
him—to try to get into the 
schoolyard somehow and warn 
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the boys! He didn’t know how 
he would ever do it, but he 
must! 

“Trust in the good,” that was 
the way. “Let God hold you 
up!” Well, then why not let 
God warn the boys? Well, be- 
cause God was telling Billy 
Trout to warn them! It was 
Billy Trout’s problem—like an 
arithmetic problem in school— 
so he must try to work it! But 
if Billy did his best, God would 
help him, and Billy’s best would 
be to trust and—"“paddle”! 


Billy did not even stop to 
put on a cap; he ran. He ran all 
the way to the school. And as 
he ran he panted just one word. 
“Trust, trust!” At first he near- 
ly lost his breath. Then that 
wonderful second wind came, 
and he ran fast and easily. He 
found the school gym locked 
and dark, its windows barred. 
It would be useless to knock; 
the boys wouldn’t answer, even 
if they were there. The grounds 
were silent and seemingly de- 
serted. The fence looked terri- 
bly high. But “Trust!” Billy 
said and started to climb. 

He never knew how he made 
it. He tore his coat and hurt his 
hand on the sharp barbs at the 
top, but he got over and fell to 
the ground inside. The fall 
knocked most of the wind out 
of him; he was hurrying too 
wildly! But he got up whisper- 
ing, “Trust!” and his wind 
came back. 

Then he heard the door of 
the dark gym slam, and he saw 
the dim figures of two boys in 
swim suits run for the pool. He 
ran again, shouting with all his 
might, though his voice sound- 
ed like a croak, almost a sob! 
“Max, stop! The pool is dry! 
Max! There’s no water in the 
pool! Max, stop—don’t dive!” 

One of the two boys stopped; 


the other one ran on. It would 
be Max! Billy ran too. It was a 
race! Billy didn’t have so far 
to run, but Max was faster, 
They reached the springboard 
ladder almost at the same time, 
Max just an instant ahead, 
Billy’s voice failed, but he 
jumped and caught hold of the 
belt of Max’s trunks and clung. 

Max was furious. He whirled 
around, tore Billy’s hand loose, 
and slapped Billy down. But 
Billy grabbed him by the feet 
and held on. “No water, Max! 
The pool’s dry!” he kept trying 
to say. 

All at once Max was still. 
Then it was that Fuzzy came 
running and looked into the 
pool. “Why, it’s drained!” he 
cried. “It’s dry!” 

Max pulled Billy to his feet. 
“Why, it’s you, Trout! How 
come?” 

Billy panted out the story. 
They all looked into the dry 
basin of the pool. “Say!” Max 


said. Then he looked at Billy's 


torn coat and cut hand. “Say!” 
he said again. He didn’t seem 
to know what else to say. 
He and Fuzzy dressed in the 
dark gym. Then they took Billy 
all the way home. Of course 
they talked; but Billy didn’t 
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Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, dear God, 
For sleep and rest 

To keep my body 
At its best. 
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AVID did not know what to do. With the 
other Spartans crowded around their road- 
side stand, he listened to Charley Brewer. 

“I just passed the stand Zip and Joe are run- 
ning down the road. They’re charging two fifty a 
bushel for their apples, and they’re mad be- 
cause you're selling so cheap.” 

“Let them tend to their own business!’ Chink 
broke in angrily. “They're our apples, and we'll 
sell them the way we want to!” 

Charley flushed, and David threw a quieting 
arm acress Chink’s shoulders. 

“Don’t take it out on Charley,” he said. “He’s 

just telling us. But our apples aren’t worth more 
than one dollar. They’re early windfalls Dad 
gave us to sell for the athletic fund. We'll need 
new gym equipment when school starts.” 
» “We sure will!” Charley agreed. “Half the 
hockey sticks are broken, the football bladders 
are gone, and the basketball’s ripped so bad we 
can’t use it. But Zip said to tell you they'll break 
up your stand if you don’t raise your price or 
stop selling.” 

“They think they can tell us what to do be- 
cause they're bigger than we are,” Coralee cried 
indignantly. 

“Let them try,” said Red. 

Kegs and Bob scowled as they walked along 
the highway. The other fruit stand was down 
the hill and around a curve, about half a mile 
away. 

Andy said: “There’s no use getting warmed 
up. First thing we know we'll be in a fight, 
and that won’t make them right or us either!” 

“We'll whip them and go on selling,” de- 
clared Red, his blue eyes flashing. 


Boomerang 


By Lawrent Lee 


Picture by Florence McCurdy 


Copyright 1949 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


David smiled, but he shook his 
head. “I think Andy’s right. We 
ought to find a better way than 
wrecking their fruit stand and black- 
ing their eyes. Let’s think about it. Maybe some- 
one will get a bright idea.” 

“Better get it quick,” Charley advised them. 
“Those fellows mean what they say.” 

As Charley started up the hill toward his home 
indignation broke among the Spartans so hot 
and unrestrained that David was glad to see a car 
slowing down before the stand. He said, ‘““Who’s 
going to make a sale?” At the same time he sent 
Andy a look telling him to let someone else go. 
He wanted his advice, for Andy usually thought 
things through to a reasonable end. 

Red and Chink ran to the car. Bob, Coralee, 
and Kegs went back to sorting apples, still splut- 
tering in anger. 

David tried not to hear them. He asked Andy, 
“What do you think?” 

Andy shook his head. ‘They're trying to bully 
us, and they'll be hard to deal with.” _ 

David looked at the apples thoughtfully. 
“We've sold ten bushels. If they’d: leave us alone, 
we'd soon have enough money for the hockey 
sticks.” 

The next morning when the Spartans gathered 
they knew that they had been right and that Zip 
and Joe were going to be hard to deal with. Two 
of the three bushels of apples that they had left 
at the stand had been dumped along the roadside. 
On top of the third was wedged a sign reading, 
“$2.50 per bushel.” 

“Well, let’s go!” cried Red. 

“They can’t treat us this way!” Chink growled. 

David hesitated, and Bob asked sharply: 
“We're not giving up, are we? If we just sit here 
and take it they'll come and wreck everything.” 

There was truth in what he said. David knew 
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it and so did every other 


Spartan. They knew it before 
Andy drew.a scrawled note 
out from under the basket. 
It read: “Charley gave you 
our first warning. This is the 

second. If there’s a third, it will be the last.” 

Andy whistled as he read the note. He held 

it up for the others to see. 
K,S ” David said ““May- 
be Andy and I ought to talk to them. We'll try to 
make them understand they're not being fair.” 
. Chink laughed derisively. “If you can do that, 
you're better than I think you are,” he said. 

“Let them talk,” Bob suggested. “Chink and 
Red and I'll come along to back them up. Kegs 
and Coralee can stay here and tend to busi- 
ness.” 

Andy’s eyes twinkled. “You three are apt to 
get us into a fight before we can open our 
mouths!” 

“No,” said Bob reasonably. ‘ ‘David's father is 
giving us the apples; so we'll do what he says.” 

“Come on then,” said David. “Standing here 
won't do us any good.” 

When the boys rounded the curve in the high- 
way they saw Zip and Joe coming toward them. 
“See what they're carrying?” asked Chink. 

“Baseball bats,” said Andy. “I guess they've 
1 selling apples and are going to play 


they're going to use their bats on our 
stand,” said Red. “They look mad enough for 
anything ” 

“Hey, you,” Zip called, his mouth drooping in 
a sullen half-moon. “Did Charley tell you what 
we said?” 

“Yes,” said David, “and we got your note and 
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Charley 

_ gave “you our first 

warning. This is 
the second.” 


picked up the apples you dumped.” 

“What are you going to do?” Joe demanded. 
“We were coming to find out.” 

David said slowly, ‘I think we ought to talk 
this over.” 

“There's nothing to talk about,” Zip said. 
“You've got till noon to raise your price or shut 
your stand.” 

Behind David, Chink made a strange sound, 
as if his anger were choking him. 

“You've no right to tell us how to sell our 
apples,” he exploded. “They belong to us!” 

“Take it easy,” Bob warned him. 

Zip ignored the interruption and stared at 
David. Joe scoffed: “You can’t make money 
selling at a dollar a bushel! We pay Zip’s father 
two dollars a bushel, and you’re making us go 
in the hole.” 

“Two dollars is too much,” said Red. 

Zip looked at him angrily. “It’s not either! 
My father’s trucking all but his best to the vine- 
gar mill. These are top grade.” 

“Let’s see them,” said David. “I’ve got an 
idea.” 

“You'd better hurry,” said Joe ungraciously. 
“It’s almost noon.” 

The boys went to the stand and examined the 
fruit. The apples were twice as big as the best 


the Spartans had. ‘They were not bruised of 


stung. 
Andy cupped one in his hands. 
(Please turn to page 26) 
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My happiness no cloud 
can hide, 


For I look on life’s sun. 
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By 
Georgia Tucker Smith 


Kangaroo 


Copyright 1949 by the author 


ITTLE Carrie Kangaroo was curious but shy, 
and when things didn’t go just right, she’d 
start to sniff and cry. Into her mother’s pocket 
she would jump swish-zing-kerplop! and some- 
times just her little ears would stick out at the 
top. 
With the other kangaroos she sometimes 
hopped about, but when it came to boxing games 
they often left her out. In Australia, where she 
lived, each little kangaroo is taught to box with 
well-aimed socks (Girl kangaroos box too). 
If Carrie won she hopped about, her smile both 
long and wide; she'd say, “Let’s box another 
round!” But if she lost she cried. 

She cried when she was left behind; she cried 
when she was teased; she cried when she was 
not allowed to do just as she pleased. 

“Crybaby! That’s just what you are,” her 
little friends would call; then bounce away and 
leave her as her tears began to fall. 

One day her mother said to her: “You're 
much too big to cry. I’m ashamed of you; what's 
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more—my pocket’s never dry! When there's 
danger jump right in; no one can tell you're 
there; but don’t come running home and cry, 
because that isn’t fair.” 

“And when you box,” she added, “try to make 
your punches felt; but don’t forget you're not 
supposed to hit below the belt. And Cartie, 
there’s another thing I'd like to talk about: Take 
your nap each afternoon, but don’t hop in and 
out. Of course I like to have you near and like 
my child well fed; but eat your grass and herbs 


_ outside, don’t bring your lunch to bed.” 


Carrie listened thoughtfully, and then she 
went to play. Thinking that her mother wasnt 
very far away, she hopped about and nosed about 
and didn’t look around till suddenly she thought 
she heard a kind of rustling sound. 

She looked and nothing was in sight. “Where 
can my mother be? A while ago she sat beneath 
that eucalyptus tree.” She blinked her eyes and 
looked again and saw to her surprise a chubby 
little stranger with two big, round, friendly eyes. 
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- soft, she tripped and down 


“T’ve lost my mother,” Carrie cried; “she’s 
e! Boohoo, boohoo! I can’t find her any- 
where. Where is she? Who are you?” 

“Who? Me? I'm Ko Ko Koala Bear.” He 
wiggle-wagged his ears. “You can’t find your 
mother when your eyes are full of tears. Things 
don’t look like what they are with teardrops in 
your eyes; they look all blurred and fuzzylike 
and sometimes twice their size. I’m always hap- 
py.” Ko Ko smiled, and as he danced around 
Carrie saw his chubby back and blinked her eyes 
and frowned. 

“That’s queer,” she said and blinked again. 
“You have no tail at all.” 

“Of course I have one,” Ko Ko said, “and 
though it’s rather small—in fact no more than 
just a bump—it’s just the kind for me. What 
if I had a tail like yours? I couldn’t climb a 
tree.” 

“When I box,” said Carrie, “I stand on mine 
and kick, then find my mother’s pocket and jump 
in quicker’n quick. But I can’t find my mother 
now.” And she began to cry. “I'll see if I can 
find her tracks and follow them. Good-by.” 

She hurried on, but through her tears she 
couldn’t see so well, and 
stumbling over something 


my nose, just think how long ‘twould take!” 

Carrie didn’t say a word, just blinked and on 
she hopped. She jumped across some bushes; 
then suddenly she stopped. There stood a beast 
with great big ears. It laughed, “Heehaw, hee- 
haw,” and bared the biggest whitest teeth that 
Carrie ever saw. 

“I'm a donkey, and I’m wild.” He kicked his 
hind legs high. “Heehaw, heehaw,” he giggled. 
“You look funny when you cry.” 

“He isn’t friendly,” Carrie thought, “espe- 
cially in the rear; and he’s a better kicker than 
I'll ever be, oh, dear!” 

She dived into the nearest bush and didn’t 
say a word. For once she didn’t even cry for 
fear that she’d be heard. 

“Dear me, it’s getting dark,” she thought. 
“Where can my mother be?”’ Then she saw-two 
shining eyes high in a near-by tree, and she 
forgot and called out loud, “Oh, Mother, where 
are you? Boohoo, I want my mother.” ~~ « 

A sleepy voice said, ““Who-00?” acer 

“My mother,” Carrie cried again. 

“I’m here,” her mother said. “Look right in 
front of you, my child, (Please turn to page 21) 


she fell. 

-“Boohoo, I hurt myself,” 
she cried. 

“Too bad. You hurt me 
too, but I’m not crying,” 
something said. “Please tell 
me who are you?” 

“I'm Carrie Kangaroo,” 
she sniffed. ‘I’m sorry, let’s 
be friends. Your tail!’ she 
cried; “it looks as if you 
have one on both ends.” 

“I'm Ann Anteater. One’s 
my nose. It’s long, but you 
know what? If half your tail 
were on your nose, ’twould 
help your looks a lot. When 
an ant goes down a hole, my 
long nose goes there too. 
Perhaps I could just drown it 
out if I should cry like you. 
But then it’d taste too salty.” 
Ann gave her head a shake. 
“Besides, if tears ran down 
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MAS centuries ago a young shepherd boy 
tended his father’s sheep on a hillside near 
Bethlehem. The boy’s name was David. He 
was the youngest of eight brothers, whose father 
Jesse was a good man, who believed in the one 
true God of Israel. Jesse worshiped according 
to the ways that his fathers had worshiped, and 
he taught his eight sons the religious traditions 
of his people. 

Tending sheep can be a very lonely task. But 
the young boy David did not find it so, for 
there were two things in which he was very 
much interested as he watched the sheep. One 
was his sling or slingshot, as most boys now call 
it. Being alone all day with the sheep, he amused 
himself by throwing stones with his sling. While 
the sheep grazed contentedly David practiced 
diligently to develop his skill. At first he prob- 
ably threw at large objects, the creek or the trees. 
Later he threw ‘at smaller objects and from a 
greater distance. The time came when he knew 
i very spot the stone would hit when he let it 

But even more than he loved his sling David 
loved his harp. He loved to make up songs and 
sing them to the sweet music of his harp strings. 
The songs that he sang were about the beauty 
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The 


By Bula Hahn 
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of the trees, the fields, the streams, and about 
God's love and goodness. Many years later, when 
David had become a man, he still made up songs 
and sang them to the music of his harp. Perhaps 
the best loved of David's songs is the one we 
sometimes call the “Shepherd’s Psalm,” the 23d 
Psalm. 

At the time that David tended his father's 
sheep, things were not going well at the king's 
palace. King Saul had become selfish and vain; 
he no longer called upon the Lord for guidance 
but instead took things into his own hands. The 
people were unhappy and greatly troubled. Jesse 
may have talked about this to his older sons, 
but it is doubtful that the young David knew 
anything about affairs outside his father’s flocks 
and fields. 

Saul was the first king to rule over Israel. For 
many years before that time the people had been 
governed by judges. Samuel, the last judge, was 
old; so to please the people he had chosen a 
king for them. He had thought that the young 
Saul would make a good king. At first Saul 
had been a wise and just ruler. But later he for- 
got to ask God’s guidance and instead followed 
wicked ways. Then trouble began to come to 
Israel. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


“OTRONG as the Rock of 

Gibraltar” is an expres- 
sion that people often use when 
they want to describe something 
that they believe to be truly 
strong and substantial. 

As you can see from the 
stamp that we illustrate, the 
“Rock of Gibraltar” is not 
something imaginary; actually 
it is a mountain of marble over- 
looking the blue Mediterranean 
and rising to a height of over 
thirteen hundred feet. ~ 

Gibraltar has been a place of 
great historical importance for 
hundreds of years. Situated on 
the north side of the strait of 
the same name it commands the 
passage through which the wa- 
ters of the Mediterranean Sea 
flow into the Atlantic Ocean. 
All ships entering or leaving 
the Mediterranean Sea must 
pass this rock. 

It was known to the mariners 
of ancient times as one of the 
“Pillars of Hercules,’ which 


By 
Roland Rexroth 


then marked the limits of safe 
navigation! They believed that 
any ship so daring as to venture 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules 
would never be heard of again. 

The name of the rock is a cu- 
rious corruption of the Arabic 
words Jabal Tariq, meaning 
Mount Tariq. Tariq was a 
Moorish chieftain whose armies 
in the year 711 seized the moun- 
tain from the Goths. Tariq 
built a huge castle on its sum- 
mit, and for nearly six hundred 
years his followers held pos- 
session of it. In 1309 it was cap- 


tured by the Spaniards, who 
held it only a few years, when 
it was recaptured by the Moors. 
After the overthrow of the 
Moorish rule it again became 
Spanish territory, remaining so 
until 1704, when it was cap- 
tured by the British during 
Queen Anne’s War or the War 
of the Spanish Succession. Since 
1704 it has remained British 
territory. 

The first stamps of Gibraltar 
were issued in 1886, and con- 
sisted of Bermuda stamps over- 
printed “Gibraltar.” Later the 
same year the first regular is- 
sues appeared. ‘The Rock” was 
first given philatelic recognition 
in 1931, when the stamp that 
we illustrate was issued. The 
ancient Moorish castle said to 
have been built by Tariq is pic- 
tured on a stamp issued in 1938. 

Now that you know some of 
the history of Gibraltar, why 
not dress up your collection 
with some of its stamps? 


Finally the people became so unhappy that 
they cried to their old judge Samuel to help them. 
“We did wrong in asking for a king,” they said. 

“Yes, you did wrong,” Samuel told them. 
“God is the only true king of Israel. But He 
will forgive and bless you if you will turn to 
Him and do that which is right.” 

Samuel went to the palace and talked to King 
Saul. For a time the king did rule better and 
seemed truly sorry for his wrongdoing. He made 
burnt offerings as a sacrifice to the Lord. But 
his heart was not sincere, and soon he was back 
in wicked ways again. Samuel then told him: 
“You have disobeyed God. You have sinned be- 
fore the people. God will surely find a better man 
to be king of Israel.” 

The old judge left the king’s court and went 


back to his own home near Ramah. Samuel had 
chosen Saul for Israel’s king, and he wept bitter 
tears because Saul had not kept faith with Israel’s 
God. 

“Do not weep and mourn longer over Saul,” 
God told Samuel. “Fill your horn with oil and 
go to Bethlehem. There make a burnt offering to 
the Lord. Call the man Jesse and his sons to the 
sacrifice. From among his sons I will choose 
another king.” 

Samuel walked the ten miles over the hills 
to Bethlehem. He prepared the offering as God 
had directed. He called upon Jesse and his sons 
to come to the service. Carefully then the old 
judge studied the young men. The oldest son 
was tall and noble looking. “Surely this is the 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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Dear Mrs. van Risler is coming to tea 

With Mrs. Manevering Paddington Lee. 

Mrs. van Risler is beautifully dressed 

In some of her mother’s just-thrown-away best: 
A large plumy hat, a long flowing gown, 

And big shoes that make a loud clumpety sound. 
Mrs. Manevering Paddington Lee 

Has a hat with a veil, and a dress, you can see, 
With its masses of spangles and ribbons and all, 
Is fit to be worn to an emperor’s ball. 

Hark! What is that clatter? Why, I do declare! 
It’s Mrs. van Risler just climbing the stair. 

And what is that clumping? My good gracious me, 
It’s Mrs. Manevering Paddington Lee. 
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Alas for convention, propriety too, 
They did just as society matrons should do! 

Yet Mrs. van Risler has tripped on her dress 
And, much to her womanly shame and distress, 
Has fallen and turned upside down on her head 
In the midst of the cookies and jam-covered bread. 
Mrs. Lee helps her sticky and upside-down guest 
To get to her feet; then with ladylike zest 

They rescue the cookies and candy and bread 
From under the table and bureau and bed. 

At last they sit down on their little red chairs 

To sip honey water with very-best airs. 

Oh, it’s perfectly charming, you'll have to agree, 
When Mrs. van Risler just drops in for tea. 
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Picture by Florence McCurdy 


Dollar 


T WAS a lovely summer evening when Mitzi 
first saw Aunt Wendy’s new home. As she 
sprang out from the car she cried out: ‘Oh, it’s 
the prettiest place you've ever had, Aunt Wendy! 
Do you really have chickens and bunnies and 
cows out here? Oh, and those big oak trees! 
May I have a swing in one?” 

A farm was all new to Mitzi, because she lived 
in a city apartment, where the only pet she had 
was a little brown dog named Pat. She took 
him for a walk every day after school. Aunt 
Wendy had invited Pat on this visit too. So the 
happy little girl and the happy little dog were 
wild with joy over so much grass to run in and 
so many new things to see. 

For two days Mitzi and Pat rushed from the 
porch to the barn, from the swing to the or- 
chard. Then Aunt Wendy called Mitzi into the 
kitchen, where she was baking cookies. ‘‘Mitzi,” 
she began, “would you like to help me a little 
each day and earn a dollar before you go 
home?” 

“Oh, yes, I would, Auntie,” Mitzi exclaimed 
eagerly. “And if I could earn a whole dollar, I 
know just what I'd buy. A big scrapbook for 
Daddy to put his high-school clippings in, a 
little bottle of perfume for Mother, and a new 


leash for Pat. Would a dollar buy all that?” 
Aunt Wendy slipped another pan of cookies 
“Those three 


into the oven as she answered: 
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Mitzi 


items should take about a quarter apiece, honey. 
What would you get for yourself ?” 

“Well, maybe a new jumping rope or a new 
purse. But-what can I do to earn the dollar?” 

Aunt Wendy smiled. “First you can pick up 
your clothes and keep your room tidy. Then you 
can gather the eggs each evening, and run the 
hand sweeper over the living-room rug each 
motning, and put away the papers. Is that too 
much work for you to do on your vacation, 
dear?” 

“Oh, no, Auntie; I think it will be fun to do 
all those things except picking up my clothes 
and putting my room in order. I just hate to 
bother with such things.” There was a frown 
on Mitzi’s pretty face. 

“Who puts your things away at home?” 
Auntie inquired, giving Mitzi a hot cooky and a 
glass of milk. 

“Oh, Mother does. She’s a wonder. She does 
all the housework, goes to Red Cross two days a 
week, helps Daddy grade papers at night, and 
teaches a Sunday-school class.” 

Aunt Wendy said nothing, but there was an 
odd look on her face as Mitzi threw her arms 
around her aunt’s neck and promised, “I’m 
going to earn that dollar before I go home!” 

Mitzie really did try. She loved to gather the 
eggs and cut the flowers and feed the rabbits and 
go with Uncle Ott to milk. But she hurried over 
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the tidying up of her room, and sometimes she 
crammed her dresses and shoes into the closet 
just any old way. She did not always take up 
the small rugs on the living-room floor but swept 
around them. 

A few days before she was to go home, Aunt 
Wendy gave her a big silver dollar, which looked 
much more like money than a paper bill does. 
Mitzie danced up and down and hugged Aunt 
Wendy and Uncle Ott. 

“Oh, won't it be fun buying presents with 
money I really earned? Won’t Daddy and 
Mother be surprised? I’m so happy I don’t think 
I can sleep tonight!” 

Mitzi didn’t sleep that night—not because 
she was so happy but because somewhere, some 
time before bedtime she lost her silver dollar! 

She had worn a ruffly little 


ing will ever look so big as that dollar!” 

Aunt Wendy offered to give her another one, 
but Mitzi was honest. ‘No, Auntie, I lost my 
dollar, so I'll just have to do without it. But 
when I think of the presents I wanted to buy— 
oh, where can that dollar be?” 

Next morning she got up early, but her heart 
was heavy. She hung up her clothes carefully in 
the closet, polished her white shoes, made her 
bed, dusted the dresser and little desk. Finally 
she went downstairs. Aunt Wendy was getting 
breakfast, so Mitzi thought she would put the 
living room in order. She looked around and 
thought, “It looks pretty clean, I think, so I'll 
just sweep around the rugs.” She pushed the 
sweeper slowly before her, but all at once she 
said to herself: “No, I’ve only two more days 

here. I'll do a good job. Aunt 


apron, and she had put the dol- Trust Wendy will be pleased.” 
lar in one of the pockets. There : f So she picked up the big blue 
was no hole in the pocket either. By Georgia Tucker Smith 9 before the piano, and then 


She hunted everywhere out- 
doors for the money until it 


I know God’s always near 


she gave a loud cry. “Aunt 
Wendy, oh, come quick,” she 


was too dark to see. Could she me, cried. ‘‘Here’s my dollar under 
have lost it in the barn when And Ill never be afraid; the fringe of the rug! Look! 
she climbed the ladder to the : Look!” 

hayloft while Uncle Ott was Aunt Wendy came running 
milking ? Or could she have lost “eo to see, and then she hugged her 


it in the big hen house as she 
reached in the nests for the 
eggs? Or out under the great 
oak when she swung so high? Or in the living 
room when she and Pat had their evening romp? 
Her frantic search failed to reveal the hiding 
place of the beautiful dollar. 

At last she flung herself into Aunt Wendy's 
arms, sobbing: “It’s the only money I ever 
earned, Auntie. That’s why I feel so bad. Noth- 


made. 


Are things that He has 


tight. Mitzi cried a little and 
laughed a lot. Then she told 
Auntie how she very nearly had 


‘not taken up the rug to shake it. 


“But now I can buy the presents,” she sighed 
happily. “And, Auntie, I’m going to give my 
mother an extra present too.” 

“What is that, Mitzi?” 

Mitzi’s eyes shone as she said softly, “A little 
girl who does her work well!” 


(Continued from page 15) 
instead of overhead. You’re not 
afraid of Boobook Owl; he 
stays on guard all night and 
calls out “Who-00” to every- 
one who even comes in sight.” 

“I’m glad you're here,” cried 
Carrie. “Wherever have you 
been?” She jumped straight for 
the pocket, but she couldn’t 
quite get in! 

Carrie was embarrassed. She 


Crybaby Kangaroo 


shook her head and sighed. “I 
almost couldn’t snuggle in the 
last few times I tried.” She gave 
the pocket one long look. “I'll 
hop with you, I think. Have I 
really grown that much or did 
your pocket shrink?” 

“No, Carrie dear,” her moth- 
er said, “‘it’s just the same, you'll 
find. You cried enough to 
shrink it had it been the shrink- 
ing kind.” She gave her child 


a loving smile. 

“Mother,” Carrie said, “your 
pocket’s warm and cozy, but I'll 
find another bed. And there are 
places all around where I can 
run and hide.” Then she added 
as she hopped close by her 
mother’s side: “And I won't 
need it, Mother, to cry in. You 
know why? Because if I’m too 
big for it, then I’m too big to 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


I can almost hear you singing along with me in a “happy-birthday” 
greeting to WEE WispoM magazine. The first WEE Wisbom was printed 
in August, 1893, so for fifty-six years WEE WispoM has been bringing 


happiness to boys and girls. 


Our Booster Club was first formed in 1912. Royal Fillmore was the first 
secretary. The club motto was then and now is: “Love never faileth.” For 
thirty-seven years Boosters have — to themselves that they are happy 


and that those about them are 
in thought, word, and action. 


ppy when they remember to be loving 


Today ten thousand boys and girls are members of our happy club. 


If you 


ould like to join, I shall be glad to mail you an application 


blank and a copy of the club rules. Address your card or letter to Barbara 
Benson, Secretary, Good Words Booster Club, WEE Wispom, 917 Tracy, 


Kansas City 


6, Mo. Now that school will be starting soon perhaps you 


should like to have a local club in your school or your classroom. If so, 
mention this in your letter, and I shall be happy to include a folder of 


instructions for such a grou 


As a special birthday gift to WEE WispoM, let us remember to think, 
say, and act out our club motto: “Love never faileth.” 


Lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: The Boosters in 
our club are very happy to have a 
Booster teacher. She helps us un- 
derstand that a Booster has a 
friendly, happy heart, a kind, rev- 
erent soul, a keen, alert mind, and 
a clean, strong body. I wish I could 
keep a big smile on my face all the 
time and never cross, because 
then I believe I would be a true 
Booster.—Robert. 

We are sure, Robert, that 
your local club is a happy 
group. Perhaps it will be easier 
to smile as you remember this 
little verse: 

“If end to end our happy smiles 
Were placed along the way, 
They soon would reach for 
miles and miles, 
And make the whole world 
gay.” 


Dear Secretary: In a book I got 
at Sunday school I found this very 
beautiful poem: 

“All things bright and beautiful, 

All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful— 

The Lord God made them all.” 
—Billy. 

Thank you, Billy, for sharing 
with us this lovely verse. I 
should like to share with you 
and the other club members this 
thought: 


“He -prayeth best who loveth 
best 
All things both great and 
small; 


For the dear God who loveth 
us 


He made and loveth all.” 


Dear Barbara Benson: You know 
that we have a local Good Words 
Booster Club. My girl friends and 
I have worked very hard. We talk 
and plan and buy things for our 
club, but no matter how much we 
work, we think our club is worth 
it. We are all happy to be members, 
and our mothers all approve of our 
club. We think the club is help- 
ing us very much, for we never 
have arguments in games any mote, 
and we always seem to help each 
other and share our things. We are 
really proud to be members of 
the Good Words Booster Club. 
—Barbara, 

And we are proud of the 


‘story of your happy club, Bar- 


bara. If others would like to 
form such a group in your com- 
munity, I shall be glad to help 


you. 


Dear Barbara: 1 read in the book 
Jet and the New Country that if 
we lose something and accept our 
loss in the right spirit, we shall re- 
ceive something just as good or 
better, and I agree with this. I am 
trying hard to keep the pledge. I 
think if everybody in the world 
would join the club and keep the 
rules we should all be much hap- 
pier.—Lois. 

The “right spirit” that you 
mention in your letter, Lois, is 
the spirit we have when we 
know that because God loves 
us, He guides us, protects us, 
and gives us just what we need 
for our well-being. Our part is 
to keep remembering this: to 
drop fear and worry thoughts 
and to replace them with lov- 


n wm 
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ing, trusting thoughts. The 
book that Lois mentions is the 
sequel to Jet’s Adventures. 
These books may be purchased 
by sending $1 to Unity School, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


& 


Dear Secretary: 1 have always 
wanted to learn to play the piano, 
so I prayed about it. The first - 
lem that faced me was that I didn’t 
have a piano. I talked to God about 
this need, and He sent me a piano 
—my aunt gave it to me. A friend 
told me that he would give me 
lessons free, although he is not an 

rienced teacher. Later he told 
me that I could get lessons from a 
woman who knew more about the 
piano than he did. Now I am get- 
ting along fine with my lessons. 
—Beverly. 

Your happy story of an- 
swered prayer, Beverly, reminds 
us that God is truly our help in 
every need. God always an- 
swers our prayers; and if not in 
just the way we expected, we 
can still know that His way is 
the way that will bring us great- 
er happiness. Prayer is talking 
to God. Prayer is also listening 
to God, for God speaks directly 
to us through our mind. In your 
case, Beverly, God answered 
your need by sending you His 
gifts of a piano and lessons 
through others. We join with 
you in saying, “Thank You, 
Father.” 


Dear Barbara Benson: My new 
friends like to sing. Now, I have 
never cared so much for singing, 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 


God walks beside me, guides 
my way 
Through every moment, 


night and day. 


but I knew I must learn to enjoy 
singing if I did not want to play 
alone. At first I didn’t know any 
of the songs that they sang, but I 
soon learned them. It took a great 
deal of my time, and often I felt 
like playing alone. But each time I 
felt that way I would say The 
Prayer of Faith and go on with 
the songs. Now I like to sing as 
much as my friends do. 

I have been trying to be a true 
Booster. It was hard at first, but 
now it is just as easy as it was hard 
at first. Sometimes I fail, but I try 
again. It really is fun.—Leah. 

Leah has learned one of the 
first lessons in getting along 
harmoniously with other peo- 
ple. She did not selfishly de- 


mand that her friends play her” 


games, but was willing to learn 
theirs. The result of their co- 
operation, their working to- 
gether, was Leah’s unexpected 
joy at really loving to sing too. 
Singing gives wings to our 
thoughts and words. 

You are a true Booster, Leah, 
and we are proud of you. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am try- 
ing to be a better girl, When my 
two brothers start teasing me I just 
pretend I do not hear them. I find 
when I pay no attention to them 
they do not get any fun out of it 
and soon stop. 

I find that it is up to me how 
good a day is. If I think gloomy 
thoughts, I look gloomy and feel 
unhappy, and I make other persons 
unhappy too. But if I think happy 
thoughts, look for the good in per- 
sons and happenings, and wear a 
glad smile, I feel happy, and I can 


help others to be happy too.—Eliz- 
abeth, 


Thank you, Elizabeth, for 
sharing with us your recipe for 
a glad, happy day. If we should 
forget and add an unhappy in- 
gredient, such as a frown or a 
cross word, we will not be dis- 
couraged. We will just try 
again, and God will help us to 
think and say and do only that 
which is loving, joyous, and 


happy. L 


Dear Secretary: The other day I 
was playing with a girl who said 
something that hurt my feelings. 
I didn’t say anything to her, but I 
thought about her criticism for a 
few days, and I decided that she 
was right. I am glad now I didn’t 
talk back with unkind words, 
—Erma Lee. 

As Boosters we try not to get 
excited or upset about criticism. 
We try to remember that criti- 
cism either belongs to us or it 
does not belong to us. We take 
time to think about it, as Erma 
Lee did, and we ask ourselves 
honestly if our words or actions 
deserve the criticism. If we de- 
cide they do, then the criticism 
belongs to us and we are thank- 
ful for it, as it helps us see how 
we can improve. 

But if we decide that we do 
not deserve the criticism, then 
it does not belong to us and we 
forget it. We do not feel resent- 
ful either, for we understand 
that the person who has criti- 
cized us was mistaken in what 
he thought. 


PRAYER OF FAITH xk 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 

too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannab More Kobaus 
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Date Bread 


Sent in by Marilyn Brouse (12 years) 
Twenty-nine Palms, Calif. 


114, cups sugar 1 cup coarsely chopped 

2 teaspoons baking soda walnuts 

1 tablespoon melted fat 23/4, cups white flour 

1 teaspoon vanilla » 4 teaspoon salt 

2 cups pitted dates, 114 cups boiling water 
chopped 1 egg 


e@ Pour boiling water over dates, leaving about 14 cupful for 
soda. Let stand while mixing fat and sugar. Add egg, beaten. Add 
a little water from dates to sugar mixture, then a little flour; 
alternate until all is used. Add the soda that has been dissolved 
in the hot water. Add vanilla, then dates and nuts. Bake in mod- 
erate oven 1 hour to 114 hours, or until done in center. Makes one 
large loaf or two small ones. 


Ice Cream 
Sent in by Lucille Walker (11 years) 
Staples, Ont., Canada 
20 marshmallows 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup milk 1 cup cream 


@ Dissolve marshmallows in milk in top of double boiler. Let 
cool. Add vanilla. Whip cream until stiff. Mix together. Freeze. 


Blitz Torte 
Sent in by Janice M. Randall (12 years) 
N. ¥. 


1 cup sifted cake flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 teaspoon baking powder 3 tablespoons milk 

1% teaspoon salt Y/ cup sliced blanched 
Y4 cup shortening almonds 

114 cups sugar 1 tablespoon sugar 


4 eggs separated lf teaspoon cinnamon 


@ Sift flour, baking powder, and salt together. Cream shortening 
with 14 cup of sugar until fluffy. Add well-beaten egg yolks, va- 
nilla, milk, and sifted dry ingredients. Spread mixture in two 
greased pans. Beat egg whites until stiff, not dry, add remaining 
sugar gradually, and beat until eggs hold a sharp peak. Spread 
over unbaked mixture in both pans. Sprinkle with almonds or other 
kinds of nuts. Now mix 1 tablespoon sugar and 1/, teaspoon cinna- 
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mon together; then sprinkle it 
over the mixture. Bake in a 
moderate oven (350° F.) for 
about 30 minutes. Cool and, if 
wanted, spread custard filling 
between layers. 


The Boy David 


(Continued from page 17) 


one whom the Lord has cho- 
sen,” Samuel thought. 

“Look not on the face nor 
on the height of the body,” the 
Lord told Samuel. “Man judges 
by outward appearances, but 
God looks into the heart. This 
is not the one.” 

One by one Samuel looked 
at the seven sons; then he 
asked Jesse, “Are these all your 
sons?” 

“There is one more, David, 
the youngest,” Jesse quickly an- 
swered. “He is yet a boy and 
is in the fields looking after 


_ the sheep.” 


“Send for him,” Samuel said. 
“We shall not sit down until 
he comes.” 

How surprised the boy David 
must have been to be so hastily 
taken away from his task of 
tending the sheep! But soon he 
stood before the old judge, a 
sturdy, bright lad, looking both 
kind and noble. “Arise,” the 
Lord whispered to Samuel, “a- 


-noint this boy, for he is the 


one.” 

Immediately Samuel took up 
the horn and poured oil upon 
David's head as a sign that the 
boy had found favor in the 
sight of the Lord. The father 
and brothers looked on in won- 
der and amazement. They did 
not know that Samuel had come 
in search of a new king, and 
the old judge did not tell them 
about it. 

Samuel returned then to his 
own home, knowing that God 


na 


would train David for several 
years before calling him to be 
king. David went back to the 
sheep. He threw stones with his 
sling; he sang songs and played 
his harp. He talked to God as 
he sat alone on the hillside, and 
he grew in understanding and 
stature. 

At the palace King Saul be- 
came violently ill; at times he 
seemed to lose his mind. Sam- 
uel knew that all the king’s 
trouble had come because he 
disobeyed God's laws, and that 
without the love of God in his 
heart the king could not ex- 
pect to live happily. But the 
king no longer listened to Sam- 
uel. 

One of the servants noticed 
that the king was less violent 
when someone played to him 
on the harp. So they often hired 
harpists to soothe him. One day 
Saul told the servant, ‘Find 
someone who can play the harp 
and bring him here to stay at 


the palace.” 


The servant answered: 
“There is a young shepherd 
neat Bethlehem, a son of Jesse, 
who plays the harp and sings 
well. His name is David.” 

The king sent for him. When 
Saul looked upon the bright 
face of the boy, he loved him. 
David played the harp and 
sang of God’s love and good- 
ness, and Saul was cheered. So 
great was the king’s affection 
for the shepherd boy that he 
treated him as one of his own 
family. 

David stayed at the palace, 
playing the harp and singing, 
until Saul seemed cured of his 
illness. Then David went back 
to the hills and the sheep. But 
the Lord was training him to be 
king, and He would call him 
again before many months 
passed. 
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Lucene MORGAN 
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Mounting Your Pals 


Pictures 


by Dorothy Tooker 


[Ls the school year you probably collected photos of 
many of your friends. Perhaps you don’t want to keep them 
in a photograph album, but you do not have frames enough to 
frame them all. Or you may have snapshots of Mother and Dad, 
your brothers, sisters, and cousins that you would like to frame. 


Take a paper-lace doily and glue a picture to the center. If 
your pictures are snapshots select small doilies. Press the doily 
with the photo under a heavy book until the glue is dry. That will 
keep the picture from curling up. When the glue is dry, give 
the picture a thin coat of clear nail polish to protect it. 

Next get a piece of inch-wide ribbon long enough to accom- 
modate at least three doilies. Put plenty of glue on the backs of 
the doilies and stick them to the ribbon, a few inches apart. Let 
a bit of ribbon extend below the last picture and cut it off neatly. 
At the other end fasten a bow. Use a thumb tack through the bow 
to fasten the whole string of pictures to the wall. 

If you have a number of pictures, you may make several 
strings of them. Sets of two look nice hung one on each side of a 
bureau, dressing table, or desk. If you like the idea but lack 
photographs, use small colored flower pictures instead. You can 
find these in old magazines, seed catalogues, or on greeting cards. 
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Boomerang 


(Continued from page 12) 


“These are beauties,” he ad- 
mitted. “They're worth every 
cent you're asking!” 

“But ours are not worth two 
and a half a bushel,” said Da- 
vid. “Listen, boys. Don’t some 
of your customers say they're 
too high? Some of ours tell us 
they want better apples. Why 
don’t we get together, you send 
us your customers who want 
cheaper apples and we'll send 
you ours who want better ones? 
You could put up another sign 
saying, ‘Sprayed fruit—no 
stings or bruises.’ We can put 
up one saying, ‘Seconds.’ That 
way both of us can sell our ap- 
ples at fair prices and not hurt 
anyone.” 

Zip and Joe looked question- 
ingly at each other. 

At last Zip said: “You've got 


something, David! I think we 


can both sell more that way, 
don’t you, Joe?” 

The grimness left Joe's face, 
and he grinned. “I do. Co- 
operation is what my dad would 
call it. We wanted to turn our 
profits in to the school for new 
gym equipment. When it 
looked like we weren't going to 
have any, we lost our heads. 
I’m sorry we were such bad 


sports.” 

The Spartans laughed. 
“We're working for the fund 
too,” David explained. ‘‘So this 
was almost like a boomerang. 
But now that we understand 
each other I guess we'll both 
do better.” 

They did. When school 
opened they had enough cash 
to buy new hockey sticks, a bas- 
ketball, and three bladders for 
the footballs. 
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The Miracle Dog 


(Continued from page 6) 


All of you dig, do you hear 
me?” he ordered. “It’s the only 
chance we have!” 

“Someone's got to hold these 
last two torches,” Hart said, 
“or we won't be able to see our 
hands in front of us.” 

“We've got to get out of 
here before they go out,” Mike 
sobbed. “If we don’t—well, if 
we don’t——” 

His voice trailed off. 

Arthur’s lips moved sound- 
lessly in silent prayer as the 
final slim flame on the last of 
the torches flickered and went 
out. He had felt sure from the 
beginning that without tools of 
any kind it would be impossible 
for them to move the great 
mound of earth that trapped 
them, but he had not voiced his 
opinion. Now, as the still, thick 
blackness pressed in about 
them, he was more frightened 
than he had ever been before 
in all his life, and he knew that 
the other boys were too. He 
could feel Mike, who was 
crouched beside him, fumbling 
around in his pocket in search 
of matches. 

“We gotta have light, we 
gotta have light!” Mike kept 
moaning, his voice lifting on a 
hysterical note. “I can’t find my 
matches! They're gone, they’re 
gone, I tell you! Do you hear 
me? They're gone!” 

There was a sob or two in 
the darkness. “We've gotta 
have light!” Mike kept moan- 
ing. “Light, light!” 

Arthur tried to shut out the 
sound of Mike’s voice, but the 
word kept repeating itself over 
and over again in his mind. 
“Light, light, light!” It tangled 
itself time and again in the 


prayer Arthur was saying, “O 
God, help us! We can’t get out 
without Your aid!” 

“Light, light, light!” The 
word demanded an answer. 
Suddenly Arthur knew that he 
had the answer! 

He had been afraid to make 
the suggestion before, fearing 
Mike’s ridicule, but now he felt 
a faith so firm and strong that 
he was lifted above fear of any 
person or any thing on earth. 
He could give the boys “light” 
even here in this fearsome dark- 
ened tunnel! 

“What can we do, what can 
we do?” Mike demanded, sway- 
ing back and forth and beating 
his fists hopelessly against his 
knees. 

“We can pray,” Arthur said 
quietly. 

“You mean, think 
prayers will move that pile of 
dirt?” Mike asked mockingly. 
“Why, only a miracle could get 
us out of here!” 


“Well, miracles do happen, 
you know,” Arthur said fear- 
lessly. ‘“‘My dad always says that 
when everything else fails to 
get you out of a tight spot, de- 
pend on a miracle. He says he 
saw dozens of miracles with his 
own eyes when he was in the 
South Pacific during the war. 
Shall we all pray?” Arthur's 
voice was deep with sincerity 
and with a calmness that sur- 
prised even himself. 

“Yes, yes!” someone said in 
the darkness. 

“Go on!” Hart begged. “You 
lead!” 

“Our Father, who art in 
heaven,” Arthur began. It was 
unbelievable that he should be 
leading in prayer this group of 
boys who had poked fun at him 
only that morning because he 
was going to church. His voice 
grew stronger. “Hallowed be 
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New Uses for Old 


Recor ds Sent in by Jimmy Myers (10 years) 


| 
| 


FOR 


ANY useful and attractive articles can be made from old 
castoff records. The method is very simple and interesting. 
Place the record in a pan of warm water for a very short time. 
It will become pliable and can be shaped into whatever form 
you desire. As it cools it is no longer pliable but will retain what- 
ever form you have given it. You can use a flowerpot for a mold, 
as shown in the illustration, to make an attractive holder for your 
flowerpot. 

Nice wall vases can also be made from old records by using a 
glass or a small vase for a mold. After making a record pliable 
bend the edges into a cone, molding the record around the sides 
of a glass or vase. Leave the back side of the cone flat that it may 
fit against the wall and form a background for the flowers. The 
hole in the center of the record can be fitted over a nail, and there 
you have a wall vase for flowers or vines. The vase may be painted 
any color and touched with gilt, or it may be left plain. 

What could be more interesting for a group or club to do than 
to have a meeting where each one tries his skill at making one 
of these articles or others that can be made from old records. 
There is no limit to the possibilities of such a project. 


Thy name. Thy kingdom him, “on earth, as it is in heav- 
come.” en.” 

“Thy will be done,” Ed and “Give us this day our daily 
Hart and Pete repeated after bread.” Arthur's heart shook 
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with gratitude when he heard 
Mike’s voice finally join theirs 
in prayer. 

“And forgive us our tres. 
passes, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us.” All the 
wild, animal fear had gone out 
of Mike’s voice, With each 
word, the tones of the boys’ 
voices became stronger and 
stronger. 

Arthur led them through one 
prayer after another until fear 
and darkness seemed wholly 
wiped from the tunnel. When 
they had prayed all the prayers 
they knew, they turned to sing- 
ing hymns. 


“Lord God of Hosts, by all 
adored! 


Thy name we praise with one 
accord; 


The earth and heavens are full 
of thee, 


Thy light, thy love, thy maj- 
esty. 

Hosanna, Lord! Hosanna in 
the highest!” 


“Holy God, we praise Thy 
name! 


All in heaven and on earth 
adore Thee.” 


At last, wearied beyond en- 
durance, the boys curled up in 
a tight little circle and fell 
asleep. 

Arthur and Mike were the 
first to awake. The darkness 
was still thick and forbidding 
about them, but in the deep 
blackness there was a sound 
that was like music to their 
ears. 

“It’s the miracle, Art, the mit- 
acle!” Mike cried, jumping to 
his feet. He threw his arms 
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around Arthur. “Hear it? It’s 
picks and shovels! Someone’s 
digging us out!” 


“It is,” Arthur shouted. 
“Thank God!” 

Mike repeated humbly, 
“Thank You, God!” 

The following evening as the 
boys sat quietly under the stars 
in Arthur’s front yard Teddy 
bounced up and down in Ar- 
thur’s arms as though he found 
it impossible to bestow enough 
affection upon his young mas- 
ter. 
“Good old Teddy!” Mike 
said wholeheartedly, reaching 
out to rumple the brown dog’s 
ears gently. 

“I was sure worried for fear 
he might have been crushed un- 
der that pile of rock and dirt,” 
Arthur said. “I think I was 
more afraid for Teddy than I 
was for myself.” 

“It’s a good thing he wasn’t 
under it,” Ed remarked, “or 
we'd never have gotten out of 
there alive.” 

“Just think of him finding 
his way home all alone and 
bringing our dads back to dig 
us out!” Mike marveled. “He 
deserves a medal!” 

“Or his picture on the front 
page of the paper with the title 
‘The Miracle Dog’!”” Hart sug- 
gested. 

“That's it!” Mike agreed. 
“That's what he is, the miracle 
dog! It’s funny how God used 
him to bring about our rescue.” 
There was no mockery in 
Mike's voice now. “Prayers are 
wonderful things, aren’t they?” 
he added, staring at the stars 
overhead. 

“Tl bet the boys’ll all go to 
church next Sunday and every 
Sunday after this if I ask them,” 
Arthur thought happily as he 
watched Mike’s face in the star- 
light, “and I'll sure ask them!” 


Finger Fairies 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


INGER fairies with flower 

caps are fun to make in 
summer. If foxgloves grow in 
your garden, pick five of the 
flowers from a tall stalk. One 
should be large enough to fit 
your thumb and the others 
smaller, to fit your finger tips. 
When the foxglove posies are 
turned upside down and fitted 
onto the thumb and fingers of 
the left hand, they will look 
very much like fairy caps. 

On your thumb and fingers, 
below the caps, draw funny 
faces with a sharp, soft pencil. 
Draw the faces on the inside 
of the fingers. Now you will 
have five flower-capped fairies 
that can be moved about in al- 
most any way you like. All the 
fairies can dance happily as you 
move your fingers. The finger 
fairies can bow to the fat thumb 
fairy. The fairies can stand in a 
prim row close together or they 
can be separated in groups of 
two or a group of three and one 
by itself. 

If several of you make 
flower-capped fairies you can 
hold your hands near each other 
and have the fairies make bows 
and do stunts of all kinds. 

If there are no foxgloves in 
your garden, other small bell- 
shaped flowers can be used. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a _ 
pen pal from the list below. 


Sandra Geller (12), 120 Mathe- 
son Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Can- 
ada; Patricia Keim (13), 308 
Mauch Chunk St., Nazareth, Pa.; 
Carolyn Willis (13), Salisbury, 
Vt.; Lynnell Rice (13), Box 193, 
Adin, Calif.; Carol Roberts (12), 
Skipperville, Ala.; Karlyn Zobel 
(11), El Cerrito, Calif.; Judy 
Loudy (9), Virginia Heights, 
Bristol, Va.; Allan Marks (13), 
357 Beresford Ave., Toronto 9, 
Ont., Canada; Margaret Rose Dick- 
son (12), 59a River Rd., Avon- 
side, Christchurch, New Zealand; 
Mary Norvell (12), 89 Stroud 
Green Way, Droydon, Surrey, 
England; Jeanne Ellen Welch 
(10), Rte. 1, Luverne, Minn.; 
Emeline Thompson (12), Rte. 1, 
Box 71, Melrose, Wis.; June Lacy 
(10), Rte. 2, Box 58, Dinwiddie, 
Va.; Irene Singleton (13), 27 
Brechin St., Glasgow C 3, Scot- 
land; Mary Alice David (12), 
1930 Clinton St., Muskegon, Mich.; 
Judy Olson (9), Lake Darling, Rte. 
I, Alexandria, Minn.; Jacqueline 
Jeffares (12), Box 353, Porterdale, 
Ga; Frances Booker (12), Cory, 
Ind.; Betty Ann Brown (9), Box 
197, Belmont, Méiss.; Charlene 
Cliff (11), Rte. 2, Oswego, N. Y.; 
Victoria Kunst (10), Rte. 2, Bir- 
namwood, Wis.; Patti Weisco 
(13), 515 S. Emerson, Monticello, 
Ill.; Ann Carroll (13), 166 Raw- 
ley Ave., Mount Airy, N. C.; Karen 
Sprague (13), 5595 Azalea Court, 
Greendale, Wis.; Elaine Cromack 
(10), 42 Church St. Morley, 
Yorks., England; Carol Smith (11), 
7 Finchley Rd., Hampstead, Que., 
Canada; Yvonne Gray (12), 837 
Station St., Box Hill Ell, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia; Joan 
Forrest (13), 8 Rosehill Terrace, 
Aberdeen, Scotland; Albert Butler 
(11), Box 3, Point Washington, 
Fla.; Ronald Black (11), 315 N. 
William St., Paulding, Ohio; Shar- 
on Miller (11), Star Rte., Azalea, 
Oreg. 
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O THOSE of you who are 
pet lovers I would suggest 
that you read the story “The 
Miracle Dog,” which you will 
find on page 4 of this issue. I’m 
sure you will appreciate your 
own pet more after reading this 
story, especially if your pet hap- 
pens to be a dog such as the 
one in this story. Over and over 
we hear of pets that are faith- 
ful and loyal. They are price- 
less to their owners. Write to 
us about your pets. Send your 
letters to WEE WISDOM, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. Be 
sure to give your name, age, 
and address. 


Dear Editor: 1 have no brothers 
or sisters, but I have a Scottie dog 
called Mack that has become = 
pal. He can play 
almost like a real child, and when 
he hears the bell on the ice-cream 
wagon he runs to the door and sits 
up like an angel until you buy him 
an ice-cream cone of his own. An- 
other funny little trick of Mack’s 
is that he refuses to drink, however 
thirsty he is, until you put a cup and 
saucer down for him to drink from. 
I’m sure if you could see him you 


would love him just as I do.—Mar- 
garet Patricia Birtwistle. 


Dear Editor: This letter is about 
my two pets. I have a black-and- 
white-spaniel named Kim that is 
eleven years old, also a Persian cat 
named Silver. Silver sleeps in the 
basement. When the dog comes 
downstairs in the morning and the 
cat comes up from the basement 
they play together. Kim races 
through the house, and Silver 
chases him and bites at him. 

At feeding time the animals run 
to their dishes. Silver eats slowly 
and sometimes he leaves part of his 
food. Kim gulps his food and then 
sits by the cat to get what is left 
of his food.—Stephen Eng. 


& 


Dear Editor: One summer my 
family went out in the country for 
a visit with my grandmother. 
While there we found a baby cedar 
waxwing. We knew from the mark- 
ings that it was a cedar waxwing, 
and the feathers on its head were 
starting to form a crest. 

At first we fed this baby bread 
soaked in milk, and later we gave 
it bran flakes soaked in milk, also 
little berries. We taught it to fly 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend. I inclose 


Friend’s name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 
$2 to pay for it. 


Street 


City 


State 


My Name 


Street 
City 


State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. w-s-49 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father, for Your care of 
me, 
For food and shelter too, 
And for my loving family, 
My heart is thanking You. 


by putting it on our hands and 
shaking it off. Soon it was able to 
fly up into the trees, but it usually 
returned to us. 

One night when we put our little 
friend outdoors it flew up and 
clung to the screen door and we 
had to take it into the house. When 
we would go outdoors it would fly 
to us and perch on our head or 
our wrist. This friend proved to be 
most interesting—Audrey Glover. 


Noah’s Ark 
(A Game) 
By Alice C. Hoffman 


NE of the children is chos- 

en to be Noah. He goes 
around and whispers the name 
of some animal into the ear of 
each boy and girl. Noah then 
calls the names of various ani- 
mals, and the players whose 
animal names he calls try to 
give the sound of the animal 
they represent. Of course only 
names of well-known animals 
that make sounds must be giv- 
en, such as cat, dog, pig, and 
chicken. At any time during the 
game Noah may call “flood!” 
When he does so, all the ani- 
mals must run to a certain cor- 
ner of the room, which is the 
“ark.” When Noah catches one 
of the “animals” before it 
reaches the ark the two ex- 
change places. 
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b Clown Crossword Puzzle 
i By Violet Thomas Hartmann 
and 
le to 
ually 5 
ittle 9 
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men | 
1 fly 
lor | 
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‘ 19 20 
22 

hos- ACROSS: 
1. A wigwam or 
ame tent 
rof | , 5. A kind of fish 
hen 6. Asmall rug 
ani- 8. Behold (a Biblical 
term) 
r to 10. Seventh tone of the scale 
mal 11. Thus 
nly 12. A spinning toy 
nals 13. Abbreviation for Georgia 2. Abbreviation for Edward 
giv- 14. To be in debt 3. Abbreviation for Emma 
and 16. Personal pronoun 4. To chew and swallow 
the 17. To break sharply . 5. Men who do funny tricks 
yd!” 18. Because in circuses 
ani- 19. Abbreviation for Sunday- 7. Wild animals 
cor- school 9. A soda drink 
the 21. Abbreviation for postscript 11. A call for help 
one 22. Canvas-covered shelters 15. The direction of sunrise 
vt 16. Springs or skips on one 
ox DOWN: foot 

1. Also 20. A small insect 


Story Book Quiz 
Sent in by Sandy Diamond 
(9 years) 
Estherville, Iowa 


1. Who said, “Children, you 
are big enough to have a home for 
yourselves” ? 

2. Who cried and cried because 
they lost their mittens? 

3. Who ran away with a pig, ate 
it, and was beaten? 

4. Who had too many children? 

5. Who blew a house down? 

6. Who is the strongest, the sun 
or the wind? 


Guess This 
By Arthur Hunkins (12 years) 
Athens, Ohio 


My first is in small but not in large, 

My second is in boat but not in 
barge, 

My third is in hurricane but not in 
breeze, 

My fourth is in satisfy but not in 


My fifth is in run but not in lope, 
My last is in sorrow but not in 


hope, 

My whole is something that runs 
up and down: 

You'll find it in most every house 
in this town. 


Try Guessing 
Sent in by Mary Lewine 
(13 years) 
Benton, N. B., Canada 


If forty sheep, a man, and a dog 
were walking how many feet would 
there be? 


Riddles 
Sent in by Lenore Fischer 
(11 years) 
Neola, Iowa 


1. When is a person most like 
a wild animal? 

2. Why is the letter A like 
noon? 

3. Way, 19, 
cow’s tail? 

4, What is X good to keep in 
the winter? 

5. Why is the letter D like a 
sailor? 

(Answers inside back cover) 
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The Pasture 


By Jerry W. George (10 years) 
Solomon, Kans. 
In the evening to the pasture 
Happily I go, 
en the dusk comes over, 
When the sunset gives a glow. 


For I love its hills and dales, 
And I love the gurgling brook; 

You never could find a nicer place 
Even in a book. 


In the country, in the pasture, 
There I’m free to roam; 

And I will ne’er forget to call it 
My very dearest home. 


Night 
By Sally Yarnall (7 years) 
A Paso, Tex. 
The night is coming; 
The sun is going down. 
Stars will be twinkling 
Like diamonds around; 


Moonbeams shining very bright— 
Oh, what a very wonderful night! 


The Difference 
By Jean MacPherson (9 years) 
lottetown, P. E. I., Canada 
When sunset falls 
And all the world is dark, 


It’s so different from the morning 
— singing of the meadow 


Time 
By Karen Whi (8 years) 
Hopkins, Minn. 
My, my, how time does fly! 
. I wish it would not go so fast. 


A minute ago it was four o'clock, 
And now it’s almost half past! 
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My Kitty 

By Marjorie Nan Fleming 
(12 years) 
Ora, S. C. 


I have a little kitty, 
And he stays in the house. 
He goes in every nook and corner 
Searching for a mouse. 


One day he spied a rat— 
It was funny, I do declare!— 
He turned and ran the other way 
As if he’d seen a bear. 


& 


The Rescue 
By Joe H. Matthews (7 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 


The cat was in the house on a 
Saturday. She was on the floor. I 
was in the house too, and my 
mother and father were there too. 
Mother went out of the kitchen. 
The kitchen door was left open. 
When she came back, the cat was 
after the bird. Mother took the 
cat off the bird’s cage—just in 


time! 
& 


A Fairy Dance 
By Shirley years) 
Lake Arthur, N. Mex. 


The fairies went a-dancing 
Under an old palm tree. 
It was a nice summer night 

Down by the sea. 


The elves came sailing in 
On ships from out at sea, 
The fairies went to meet them 

As happy as could be. 


They all danced till sunrise, 
And then they went away; 

For fairies are seen at night 
But seldom during the day. 


A Trip to the Moon 
By Marlys Simpson (11 years) 
Waterloo, Iowa 


One lovely night in May a little 
girl June 

Said, “Oh, how I wish I could 
go to the moon. 

I wonder what the moon is made of 

And if on the moon there are 
pigeons and doves. 


Some D swing say it is made of green 
eese, 
But I think they say it just to tease.” 


Just then a a little elf. 

He said, “You should go to the 
moon and see for yourself.” 

June said, “Will we go in a rock- 
et?” 


“No,” said he, “make yourself 
small and climb in my pocket.” 

So off they went to the moon 

And they reached it very soon. 


Just then she spied some mice. 

She said, “I don’t think the moon 
is nice.” 

Then she found some craters deep; 

She also saw some mountainsi 


steep. 
Soon they left the moon 
And reached home about noon. 


See how I can go down the slide? 
oa ~ and forward and on my 
side! 


Two Friends 
By Billy White (8 


Two friends say good night, 
One black and one white. _ 
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By Lynda Lourene Berry : 

(5 years) 
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Ten Bees That Do Not 
Sting 
By Shirley Clemmer (10 years) 
West Reading, Pa. 
I always was told that all bees 


sting. But I know ten bees that do 
not sting: 


Be Kin Be Trustworthy 
Be Honest Be Truthful 
Be Loving Be Forgiving 
Be Patient Be Obedient 
Be Willing Be Courageous 
& 
The Fairy Ring 


By Beverley Evans (10 years) 
Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. 


One day long ago in spring 

I entered a fairy ring. 

In the center was a throne 
Made of every precious stone. 


On the throne there sat a queen: 
She was dressed in F sgn sheen. 
Round about her in the wood 
Many little pages stood. 


She asked me with gracious smile 
To linger there for a while. 

I did not know what to say; 

So she said, “Don’t go away.” 


I then made a splendid bow, 
But I said, “I must go now; 
I will return though some day 
To this land so bright and gay.” 


That was long ago in spring. 
Now there is no fairy ring; 
.For it’s summer, hot and » 
And the fairies are not spry. 


My Dog 
B Murrell (11 


He may not have a pretty collar, 
He may not have a name, 

He may not have a pedigree, 
But I love him just the same. 


He has a short and stubby tail 
And little funny feet, - 

But his little stubby tail does wag 
When I come down the street. 


I take him for walks, 
And I love him, I do; 
And if you knew him, 
_ I know that you would too. 


Editor’s Note 


‘What to send us for these pages: 


Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for December, it 
would be better to send it now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys or 
girls under your supervision is not 
copied. We check to the best of 
our ability but need your help to 
avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages, 


The Clouds 
By Donald Bauer (8 years) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
The clouds go around in the air; 
They seem to go everywhere. 
They fly so high in the sky 


They're so light and fluffy; 
They're very airy and 4 
When it rains the clouds are gray; 
They are light on a bright day. 


Some clouds are little, some are 
big; 

Some look like a big white wig; 

Some like dogs and some like 


things; 
And some look like horses with 
big wings. 


A Prayer 
By Joyce Gibb (10 years) 
Onancock, Va. 


I say my sage 
Both day and night, 

Because I know 
That it is right. 


So now, dear Lord, 
I'm thanking You 

For all the good things 
For us You do. ; 


& 


Precious Moments 
By Roberta Wesley (12 years) 
Science Hill, Ky. 


On Sunday morning 
I dress with care, 
For I know I’m going 
To the house of prayer, 


To meet with those 
Who love the Lord 
And study the teachings 
Of His word. 


& 


The Night 


By Naomi Alderson (13 years) 
Farmers, Ky. 


The clear, cool night is coming, 
And frogs on the ponds are drum- 


ming, 

Calling all their kind to the eve- 
ning concert. 

But no one save me hears the con- 
cert; 

For the people the lovely valley 
have deserted. 


The stars are pure and bright 
In the lovely evening light. 

I watch their unwavering ray 
While the daylight is fading away; 
For the clear, cool night is coming, 
And what is there to fear? 


& 


At Dawn 
By Joan Cavanagh (10 years) 
Chardon, Ohio 


At dawn the rooster begins to crow; 
The sun is coming up; 

Everybody’s wakened, 
And so is my little pup; 

The animals in the barnyard, 
The birds in the trees. 


The horse is ready for his work, 
And so are the bees. 
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CANDY 
Designed by Anne Howard 
(12 years) 

REDRAWN BY DOROTHY WAGSTAFF 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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doll 


The Trout that 
Couldn’t swim 
(Continued from page 10) 


have much to say; he was just 
thinking. He thought how won- 
derful it was that when you 
think good thoughts they come 
true! 

“Listen, Trout,’ Max said on 
Billy's front porch. “I’ve been 
a meanie, see? You're a good 
egg, if you are a trout!” He 
gave Billy a friendly poke in 
the chest. “Look,” he added, 
“next week I'll teach you to 
swim, see? It’s easy after you 
catch on; all you do is let the 
water hold you up and of 
course paddle a little bit. See?” 

And Billy saw! 


Answers to Puzzles 


Clown Crossword Puzzle 
ACROSS 
1, Tepee. 5. Cod. 6. Mat. 8. Lo. 
10. Ti. 11. So. 12. Top. 13. Ga. 
14. Owe. 16. He. 17. Snap. 18. For. 
19. S. S. 21. P. S. 22. Tents. 


DOWN 
1, Too. 2. Ed. 3. Em. 4. Eat. 5. 
Clowns. 7. Tigers. 9. Pop. 11. 
§. O. S. 15. East. 16. Hops. 20. Ant. 


Story Book Quiz 
_1. Mother Pig. 2. Three little 
kittens. 3. Tom, the piper’s son. 4. 
The old woman who lived in a 
shoe. 5. The big bad wolf. 6. The 


sun. 


Guess This" 


Stairs. 


Try Guessing 


Two feet, because the sheep have 
hoofs and the dog has paws. 


Riddles 


1. When he is barefooted (bear- 
footed). 2. Because it’s in the mid- 
dle of d(a)y. 3. Because it’s on the 
end of beef. 4. Warm. 5. Each 
follows the C (sea). 


UNI 


OF INTEREST TO 


ARENTS 


Here are some of the important phases 
of child training discussed in the thirteen 


chapters of YOU AND YOUR CHILD: 


The Child’s Religion 


Self-Control 


The Child’s Recreations 


In the foreword of this book 
by the popular Unity writer 
Zelia M. Walters is the 
somewhat startling _ state- 
ment made by her: “We 
are changing the world by 
what we do to the child.” 
She further explains: ‘This 
book lays down no fixed 
rules; there must be a differ- 
ent plan for every child.” 
“The book is practical, deal- 
ing with concrete problems.” 
“These ideas will work, for 
they have worked.” 


If you are interested in any way in the training 
and welfare of children and should like to have 
practical help with such a responsibility, You AND 
Your CuiLp will be valuable to you. You AND 


Your CHILD is priced at $1 a copy. 


TY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
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Some months of the year stand out in importance, because they contain days that call for 
special celebration: November brings Thanksgiving, December Christmas, February Saint 
Valentine’s Day, and so on. 

Can you think of something that makes August too an important month? Of course 
you can! August brings Wee Wisdom’s birthday. In August, more than fifty years ago, 
Wee Wisdom started going to boys and girls—at first to just a few, but soon to more and 
more, until now it goes to children in all parts of the world. 

Each August Wee Wisdom likes to celebrate its birthday by making new friends, by 
adding new names to the list of boys and girls who already subscribe for it. Would you ; 
like to help celebrate Wee Wisdom’s birthday this August? 

You can do this by sending a gift subscription to some friend of yours who is not 
now receiving Wee Wisdom. On page 30 of this copy you will find a gift blank for your 
use. Just fill it out and mail it, with $2 (the price of a whole year’s subscription for Wee 
Wisdom), to the address below. Your gift will mean joy to you and joy to your friend, 
and it will say, “Happy birthday'to Wee Wisdom!” 


917 TRACY AVENUE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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